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Marie, employ talent and talant ; to these Denis 
Pyramus should have been added. 

Insufficient care has been given to the punctu- 
ation. At times a dependent phrase is cut off 
from the principal clause (1685-6), or from its 
verb (1841). Indeed, the editor not infrequently 
places a period in the beam, milieu of a sentence 
(1297, 2119, 2122, 2309). B 

As a linguistic study the work is somewhat pre- 
tentious and, on the whole, superficial. It can 
hardly be said to be worthy of the tradition estab- 
lished by Prof. Menger at Bryn Mawr College. 
Had the author omitted nearly all the introduc- 
tory matter ; had she attacked the text soberly 
and carefully, aiming to assemble and arrange all 
the material furnished (much of it is of great 
interest) ; had she then succeeded in formulating 
satisfactory answers to a few of the more important 
questions of metre and grammar ; had she ap- 
pended to the whole a fairly complete glossary — 
a real and important service would have been ren- 
dered to Romance studies. As the work lies before 
us, there is doubt whether — aside from the new 
copy of the manuscript (executed by others) and 
with the further possible exception of the asso- 
ciation of Denis Pyramus with Adgar, as men- 
tioned above — this effort on the part of the editor 
has led to any important results. In fact, as G. 
Paris said of Mr. Arnold's edition of the Vie Saint 
Edmund, " This edition can render but very little 
service during the period which must elapse before 
a better oue appears." 



T. Atkinson Jenkihb. 
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The King's English [Preface signed H. W. F. 
and F. G. F.]. Second edition. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1906. 

The King's English, the second edition of which 
follows immediately on the first, is a new instance 
of an old and well-known type of composition. 
Its title might have been Five Thousand Errors of 
English Speech ; for it takes its place with that 
long list of books which strive to teach one how to 
speak and write English by telling what one may 
not do. The compilers have shown great industry 
and not a little judgment in collecting their ex- 
amples. Among British sources, the newspapers 
and a few modern authors such as Stevenson, 
Huxley, BensoD, Miss Corelli, etc., are chiefly 

6 The line references in the Introduction are provokingly 
inexact. On page 18, out of 19 references, seven are in- 
correct. In a cursory reading, serious misprints were 
noted in 11. 145, 563, i611, 1818, 2327, 3840. 



drawn upon. The British citations have thus the 
pertinency of contemporary use. The same can- 
not be said for the examples from American Eng- 
lish, Emerson and Prescott being the only Amer- 
ican writers from whom frequent illustrations are 
taken. These authors serve fairly well, however, 
to point the compilers' moral, which is the 
viciousncss of American usage. The material of 
the book is well ordered, so that one inclined to 
use it can do so conveniently and rapidly. 

The one canon of use which the book recog- 
nizes is correctness. It assumes a sort of hard 
and fast standard etiquette of English speech, 
familiar, of course, to the compilers but assumedly 
unknown to the rest of the world. This etiquette 
the compilers graciously set forth for the guidance 
of others less fortunate than they. Much of their 
counsel is undoubtedly good, as indeed is true of 
most conventional books of etiquette ; but the tone 
of authority, not to say superiority, with which it 
is presented is surely calculated to drive all except 
the most humble-minded into a perverse rebellion 
against even such of their decisions as are innocent. 
There are, however, instances enough which offer 
ground for reasonable difference of opinion. Open- 
ing the book at random, we find illustrations on 
almost every page. Thus the following sentence, 
from the London Times, "A boy dressed up as a 
girl and a girl dressed up as a boy is, to the eye 
at least, the same thing," we are told must have 
the verb in the plural. Yet on logical grounds 
how easy it is to defend either singular or plural 
in the sentence. In the following sentence from 
Stevenson, "But though I would not willingly 
part with such scraps of science, I do not set the 
same store by them," the compilers ask us to 
change would to should. Thackeray is chastised 
for writing that instead of whether in the sentence, 
" I doubt, I say, that Becky would have selected 
either of these young men." For the sentence, 
What wonder that the most docile of Russians 
should be crying out, ' how long ! ' we are told 
that the ' correct ' punctuation would be : — 
long?"? If this is correct, let us even dwell 
in our error ! 

The defenders of King's English are — not un- 
expectedly though quite gratuitously— the sworn 
enemies of American English, Mr. Kipling, for 
his sins, being classed with the Americans. The 
compilers admit that Mr. Kipling is "a very 
great writer," but strongly fear that "he and his 
school are Americanizing" the British public. 
This Americanization is shown in " a sort of re- 
morseless and scientific efficiency in the choice of 
epithets." Several illustrations are quoted which 
are said to be "extremely efficient" — their effi- 
ciency apparently being their defect. The com- 
pilers wisely attempt no logical defense of their 
position, but conclude with the following familiar 
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echo of insular British opinion: "Any one who 
agrees with us in this will see in it an additional 
reason for jealously excluding American words or 
phrases. The English and the American lan- 
guage and literature are both good things ; but 
they are better apart than mixed." 

Despite some wise remarks about cheap and 
slang phraseology, the compilers use such English 
as " reach-me-down archaisms " ; neglecting their 
own advice with respect to the sparing use of 
foreign quotations, within the space of two pages 
they employ four trite Latin phrases, mutatis 
mutandis, ex officio, corpus vile, and reductio ad 
absurdum (twice) ; and in the face of their own 
severe strictures on polysyllabic humor and the 
use of the big word, they have not been saved 
from speaking of " bad hypertrophy of the gram- 
matical conscience." 



Geokge Philip Krapp. 
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The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by J. Churton 
Colunb, Iitt. D. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1905. 2 vols., 8vo., xii + 319 and 415 pp. 

That the value of an edition of this kind will 
depend almost altogether on the faithfulness with 
which the original text is reproduced, or else the 
care with which it is freed from obvious errors, is 
a truth which is fully realized by Professor Col- 
lins. "Each play," he tells us in the preface, 
"was transcribed literally from the oldest Quarto 
extant ; . . . and to the text of these Quartos my 
text scrupulously adheres, except where the read- 
ing of some of the later Quartos either makes sense 
of nonsense or presents a reading which is obvi- 
ously and strikingly preferable. ' ' Criticising pre- 
vious editions of Greene, he states that no other 
edition would have been necessary had Dyce 
"adhered faithfully to the original, had he been 
thorough in collation," and less sparing in his 
notes and introductions. Grosart's judgment 
" was unhappily not equal to his enthusiasm, his 
scholarship to his ambition, or his accuracy to 
his diligence." Accordingly when to Professor 
Collins was entrusted the preparation of this edi- 
tion, he determined, he says, ' ' to spare no pains 
to make it, so far at least as the text was con- 
cerned, a final one." 

If, then, the reviewer of this work lays stress 
on the correctness or incorrectness of the text, no 
injustice will be done thereby. The criticisms 
which follow are based on independent exami- 
nation of several of the Quartos, most of which 



are to be found in the British Museum, and a 
careful comparison of their text with that of 
Professor Collins. It is believed that very few 
of the errors cited here have been noted elsewhere 
in print. 1 

Many textual errors are merely misprints. So 
apparently are to be judged in the text of Alphon- 
sua, 1. 86, ' ' little " for " litle " ; 275, " renowne ' ' 
for "reuowme"; 306, "than" for "then"; 
489, "to" for "do"; 569 and 615, "Atropos" 
for "Attropos"; f. n. to p. 96, "Micos" for 
"Milos"; in Orlando Furioso, 1. 86, f. n., "Cal- 
vars " for " Caluars " ; in James IV, 1. 652, f. n. , 
"tombe" for "tomb"; 2451, f. n., "learns" 
for "leame." In spite of the exercise of every 
precaution misprints will creep into all published 
works, but certainly in the reprinting of exceed- 
ingly rare Elizabethan texts, scholars have a right 
to demand that the number of such errors be 
reduced to a minimum. 

In many other places the editor or the tran- 
scriber silently corrects the reading of his original. 
Throughout James JFthe names of the speakers 
occur in very different form from that of the 
Quarto. For example, the first three speeches 
are assigned to "Boh.", "Ober.", and "Boh." 
respectively, where the Quarto spells out each 
word. In the same play 1. 1691, the Quarto has, 
"car vous est mart," but Professor Collins prints 
without note, " car uous estes morte." Again, 1. 
627, Q. reads "tene"; Collins silently changes 
to "leuy." In Friar Paeon, 354, occurs the 
word "price" in the text, and in a footnote, 
"prize" is cited as a variant of Dyce and Ward ; 
but it is nowhere stated that the three quartos of 
the play consistently read "prise." At 1. 412 of 
the same play we have "vale of Troy," where 
again all the quartos read "vale by Troy," and 
the correction is silently made. George a Greene, 
208, Collins reads " < and > Sir Nicholas Man- 
nering." Since conical brackets are used in this 
edition to indicate the insertion of words not found 
in the Quartos, one is surprised in turning to the 
Quarto to see the words, ' ' and Nicholas ' ' in place 
of the three words expected. In the same play, 
lines 56-60, 64-66, 79-82, 114-115, 119-121, 
125-128, 134-138, 140-144 ; and in James IV, 
lines 1127-1129, 1154-1155, 1168-1171, and 
1179-1182, all of which the Quartos print as 
verse, are silently changed to prose. Perhaps 
Professor Collins was justified in making each one 
of these changes, but his readers should have been 
notified of the fact that they are changes. 

If Dyce is to be criticised for not adhering 



1 For a more extended review of the book and another 
list of textual blunders, the reader is referred to the 
article of W. W. Greg in the Modern Language Review, 
Cambridge, Eng., i, 238-251. 



